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RUSSIAN-OLIVE— For  wildlife  and  good  land  use 

By  A.  E.  Borell.  Regional  Biologist.  Southwestern  Region, 
Soil  Conservation  Service 

TF  YOU  ARE  interested  in  wildlife,  you  probably  cannot  find  a 
■*■  better  western  plant  than  Russian-olive  to  provide  high-quality 
food  and  cover  for  a  great  variety  of  wild  creatures.  Unsightly  waste 
areas  and  odd  corners,  planted  to  Russian-olive,  add  beauty  to  }'our 
farm  or  ranch  and  make  ideal  spots  for  attracting  wildlife.  You 
will  find  it  useful  for  farmstead  or  field  windbreaks,  gully  plantings, 
streambank  protection,  and  living  fences  (fig.  1).  It  is  also  a  good 
producer  of  pollen  and  high-quality  honey.  Wood  from  Russian-olive 
trees  makes  good  fuel  and  fair  fence  posts. 

The  highly  nutritious  fruit  of  Russian-olive  (fig.  2)  is  a  favored 
food  of  more  than  40  kinds  of  game  and  nongame  birds  and  mammals. 
It  remains  on  the  tree  throughout  the  winter  or  until  the  crop  is 
consumed.  Fruit  loosened  by  wind  or  feeding  birds  falls  to  the 
ground  where  it  provides  food  for  ground  feeders.     The  sprouting 
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-Used  as  a  windbreak  or  living  fence,  Russian-olive  provides 
food,  cover,  and  nesting  sites  for  wildlife. 
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Figure  2. — Russian-olive  is  ornamental  and  is  a  dependable  producer  of 
nutritious  wildlife  food. 

seeds  are  also  readily  eaten.  A  heavy  crop  of  fruit  is  produced  every 
year,  providing  a  dependable  diet  for  many  kinds  of  birds.  Some 
of  them  eat  it  avidly  in  spite  of  having  plenty  of  grain  and  other  food. 
Fruit  is  borne  from  4  to  20  feet  above  the  ground  and  is  thus  avail- 
able above  deep  snow.  Although  it  sheds  its  leaves  in  winter,  its 
spreading  thorny  branches  provide  excellent  wildlife  cover.  Mourn- 
ing doves,  mocking  birds,  and  other  species  of  birds  use  Russian-olive 
for  nesting  ( fig.  3 ) . 

What  It  Is 

Russian-olive  {Elaeagnus  angusti folia)  is  a  bush  or  spreading 
shrubby  tree,  usually  15  to  25  feet  tall.  Near  the  ground  its  branches 
spread  6  to  10  feet.  It  has  silver-gray  leaves  and  in  the  early  summer 
bears  many  small,  yellow,  highly  fragrant  flowers.  Russian-olive 
produces  a  heavy  crop  of  whitish  or  silvery  fruit  about  the  size  of 
navy  beans  (see  cover  picture).  There  is  also  a  pink-fruited  variety. 
This  kind  has  larger  fruit  and  is  more  ornamental,  but  birds  seem 
to  prefer  the  white  fruit. 

Ordinarily,  the  unpruned  mature  tree  has  five  or  six  main  branches 
starting  at  or  near  the  ground.  If  you  cut  off  all  but  one  of  these 
and  keep  the  trunk  free  of  branches,  the  Russian-olive  will  grow  to 
a  height  of  40  or  50  feet  and  make  a  good  shade  tree. 

Russian-olive  grows  rapidly.  In  New  Mexico,  under  favorable 
conditions,  the  transplants  reach  4  to  5  feet  the  first  year  and  8  to 
12  feet  the  second  year.  The  first  seed  crop  from  seedlings  may  be 
expected  the  third  year  after  planting. 
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Figure  3. — Mocking  birds,  mourning  doves,  and  other  birds  use  Russian- 
olive  for  nesting. 


Figure  4. — Russian-olive  thrives  and  produces  fruit  in  spite  of  shading 
and  heavy  competition. 


Figure  5. — Close-planted  Russian-olive  controls   erosion   and  provides 
excellent  wildlife  cover. 


Where  and  How  It  Grows 

Russian-olive  thrives  throughout  the  West  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  and  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  It  grows 
from  sea  level  to  an  elevation  of  at  least  8.000  feet  and  withstands 
temperatures  ranging  from  30°  F.  below  zero  to  115°  above.  Local 
plantings  indicate  that  it  may  be  more  widely  adapted  east  of  the 
Mississippi  than  has  been  demonstrated  to  date. 

Russian-olive  thrives  under  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  moisture 
conditions.  There  are  dense,  healthy  stands  in  water-logged  river 
bottoms  where  the  water  table  is  not  more  than  2  feet  below  the  surface. 
In  contrast  to  this,  it  survives  considerable  drought.  It  grows  well  in 
any  soil  from  sand  to  heavy  clay  and  withstands  flooding,  silting,  and 
deposition  of  blow  sand. 

In  salt  tolerance,  Russian-olive  is  surpassed  only  by  salt-cedar 
{Tamarix)  and  a  few  other  salt-loving  plants.  This  makes  it 
useful  in  the  many  water-logged,  saline  areas  of  the  West.  Although 
it  will  stand  high  salinity,  it  grows  best  in  good  soil  with  light  salt 
and  alkali  content. 

The  plant  is  tolerant  to  shading  and  to  competition  from  other 
shrubs,  trees,  and  grass.  In  the  West,  Russian-olive  will  produce  a 
good  crop  of  fruit  when  growing  under  large  cottonwood  trees  where 
it  may  receive  only  a  couple  of  hours  of  sunshine  in  early  morning  or 
late  evening  (fig.  4) .  It  holds  its  own  against  sod  competition  and  has 
been  known  to  make  good  growth  from  nursery  seedlings  planted  in 
holes  dug  through  saltgrass  (Distiehlis)  sod  which  quickly  surrounded 
the  trunk. 


Where  Russian-olive  grows  wild  in  a  dense  stand  or  lias  been 
planted  with  close  spacing,  it  forms  a  thicket  that  a  man  can  enter  only 
with  difficulty  by  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees  (fig.  5).  Wild- 
growing  thickets  are  usually  found  only  in  river  bottoms. 

Russian-olive  will  not  spread  in  cultivated  fields.  It  often  spreads 
by  seeding  into  untended  river  bottoms  and  other  neglected  moist  areas. 
It  seldom  spreads  in  well-managed  pastures.  Being  deep-rooted,  the 
plant  has  little  adverse  effect  on  crops  planted  next  to  it. 

Planting  Stock 

Russian-olive  is  produced  primarily  from  seed  but  can  be  grown 
from  limb  or  root  cuttings  or  by  layering.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  seeds  in  nurseries.  About  500  usable  plants  may  be  expected 
from  each  pound  of  stratified  seed.  Stratified  seeds  planted  in  the 
spring  will  produce  bushy  plants  2  to  4  feet  tall  the  first  season,  In 
Xew  Mexico  2-year-old  plants  are  usually  too  large  for  economical 
field  planting.  Most  plantings  are  established  from  seedlings  grown 
in  nurseries. 

One-year-old  nursery  stock  of  Russian-olive  may  be  purchased  from 
many  commercial  nurseries.  In  some  States  you  can  get  stock 
through  soil  conservation  districts  and  Clarke-McXary  nurseries. 

Where  and  How  To  Plant 

When  used  in  windbreaks,  gullies,  borrow  pits,  or  waste  areas,  space 
-±  to  6  feet  apart  if  trees  can  be  irrigated  or  have  adequate  moisture. 
In  drier  sites,  space  plants  10  to  12  feet  apart. 

Where  there  is  adequate  moisture,  Russian-olive  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  living  fences  in  the  West.  Spaced  2  feet  apart,  it  will  make 
a  living  fence  within  2  years.  For  a  living  fence  it  need  not  be 
trimmed  or  pruned  unless  the  owner  wishes  to  restrict  the  height  or 
width. 

Russian-olive  will  form  a  dense  attractive  hedge  if  spaced  10  to  15 
inches  apart  and  trimmed  (fig.  6).  Prune  the  plants  the  first  year 
after  planting  to  encourage  branching  and  prevent  the  growth  of 
central  trunks.  After  the  first  year,  trim  the  hedge  once  or  twice  each 
year  to  keep  it  the  desired  size  and  shape.  In  both  living  fences  and 
hedges,  replace  promptly  any  trees  that  die. 

If  a  low  windbreak  is  desired,  Russian-olive  may  be  used  as  the 
center  row  with  a  row  of  lower  shrubs  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  ever- 
greens on  the  other. 

In  five-row  windbreaks.  Russian-olive  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for 
the  tall-shrub  row  which  is  usually  planted  as  the  second  row  on  the 
windward  side.  In  windbreaks,  use  the  spacing  between  trees  and 
rows  that  is  recommended  for  your  locality. 

For  streambank  protection,  tree  willows  are  generally  used  along 
the  water's  edge,  but  Russian-olive  is  well  adapted  for  the  support 
planting  back  of  the  willows. 


Figure  6. — This  9-year-old  Russian-olive  hedge,  planted  10  to  12  inches 
apart,  is  trimmed  twice  yearly,  in  July  and  in  September. 


should  give 


Although  Russian-olive  nursery  stock  is  rugged,  you 
it  the  same  care  in  handling  and  planting  as  you  give  any  other  tree 
or  shrub.  Planting  may  be  done  with  a  mechanical  tree  planter 
or  by  digging  a  hole  for  each  plant.  If  the  available  stock  is  not  too 
large,  it  may  be  satisfactorily  planted  by  plowing  a  deep  furrow  with 
a  12-  or  14-inch  plow.  Then  lay  the  plants  in  the  furrow  at  the  de- 
sired spacing  and  plow  back  over  the  roots.  The  earth  may  be  firmed 
by  running  the  wheel  of  the  tractor  over  the  loose  earth.  If  furrow 
planting  is  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  straighten  each  plant  by  hand 
and  firm  the  earth  by  foot  in  order  to  hold  the  plants  erect. 

Care  and  Management 

Cultivation  for  the  first  2  or  3  years  to  control  weeds  is  a  "must'-  in 
areas  with  less  than  20  inches  of  rainfall  and  will  benefit  any  new 
planting  regardless  of  moisture.  After  Eussian-olive  is  established 
it  will  shade  out  most  of  the  weeds. 

In  areas  with  less  than  16  inches  of  rainfall  and  low  humidity,  irri- 
gation or  diversion  of  runoff  water  will  be  necessary  for  rapid  growth. 

Light  grazing  will  not  seriously  damage  Russian-olive  plantings, 
but  heavy  grazing  stunts  and  deforms  young  plants  and  greatly  re- 
duces the  wildlife-cover  value  of  older  trees. 

Plantings  of  all  ages  should  be  protected  from  fire. 

Russian-olive  is  not  commonly  affected  by  disease  except  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.     In  Oregon,  Washington,  and  northern  Idaho,  an 


unnamed  disease  has  caused  serious  damage  to  plantings.  Even  in 
that  area,  however,  plantings  in  good  soil  with  adequate  moisture 
are  rarely  affected.  No  serious  disease  has  been  reported  from  the 
Southwest  or  northern  Great  Plains,  but  an  unidentified  blight  caused 
some  plantings  in  northern  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  fail. 

Grasshoppers  sometimes  consume  the  leaves  as  well  as  the  fleshy 
portion  of  the  fruit.  Serious  damage  is  done  only  when  grasshoppers 
are  numerous  enough  to  become  a  hazard  to  almost  all  other  vegeta- 
tion as  well.     No  other  insects  seem  to  injure  the  plant  seriously. 

Among  mammals,  domestic  livestock  browse  young  trees,  and  rab- 
bits sometimes  bark  small  trees.  Pocket  gophers  occasionally  feed  so 
heavily  on  the  roots  of  young  trees  that  the  trees  are  killed.  The 
bark  or  roots  of  mature  trees  are  seldom  bothered  by  rodents. 

Birds  and  Mammals  Known  To  Eat  Russian-Olive  Fruit 

BIRDS 


Mallard 

Sharp-tailed  grouse 
Ring-necked  pheasant 
Bobwhite 
Scaled  quail 
Valley  quail 
Gambel  quail 
Hungarian  partridge 
Merriam  turkey 
Mourning  dove 
Red-shafted  nicker 
American  magpie 
Western  crow 
Western  mockingbird 
Brown  thrasher 
Sage  thrasher 
Eastern  robin 
Western  robin 


Chickens 
Turkeys 


Cottontail 
Fox  squirrel 
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Cedar  waxwing 
Bohemian  waxwing 
Starling 

English  sparrow 
Brewer  blackbird 
Mountain  bluebird 
Eastern  cardinal 
Evening  grosbeak 
House  finch 
Pine  siskin 
Arkansas  goldfinch 
Spurred  towhee 
Green-tailed  towpe*™ 
Shufeldt  junco    I  \_ 
Gambel  sparrow 
White-crowned  i  parrow 
Song  sparrow 


DOMESTIC  POULTRY 

Ducks 

Pigeons 

MAMMALS 

Ground  squirrel 
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